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were driven out by popular agitation ; but the Italians mostly left
before the middle of the century, doubtless as a result of the religious
situation.

It was not until 1536 that the lesser monasteries were suppressed
as a whole, the greater following three years later. This period is
not unnaturally marked by an increasingly secular outlook, even in
the parish churches. At the beginning of the century the parish
churches had been as busy as ever with building work. One may
instance Lavenham and Long Melford, Suffolk (58) ; the Cotswold
wool church of Cirencester (69); Louth spire, Lincolnshire (49, b);
and many of the Somerset towers (49). Now the tendency was for
work to be diverted to tombs, which consequently become very
elaborate, and to private houses. The Church was already adequately
housed, and the rich no longer felt impelled to give large sums for
further elaboration. They preferred rather to improve their own
houses, or to found some school or charity, many of which date
from this period. It is only fair to say that previously such educa-
tional and charitable works, so far as carried out, had been the
responsibility of the Church, and it was sometimes necessary to
found new establishments only because the old had been despoiled.
Nevertheless the process was inevitable, for the Church had grown
top heavy and rotten, and nothing but wholesale removal could let
in the fresh air necessary for social rejuvenation.

Revolution in fact was in the air, and architecture was to be no
exception, for it was to remain in a state of flux for over a hundred
years. It seemed as though the attack on the Church had brought
the whole edifice of mediaeval life, thought and art down with it.
The gentry were no longer content with the primitive if picturesque
houses of their fathers. They wanted more space, larger windows,
increased privacy, and an acquaintance with the classical canons
which were becoming the hall-mark of education. They bought
foreign books of classical detail and played the amateur architect,
as Lord Burghley did at Stamford, possibly with the assistance of
John Thorpe, the well-known ** surveiour."

It cannot be said that the -result was entirely happy, for the
architecture of the period achieves ostentation and vulgarity un-
known to the Middle Ages even in its worst moods. Fortunately
the use of natural and local materials has permitted time to veil
with mellowness the clumsy exuberance of ornament fashionable
among the rich, so that, for us at least, it never reaches the depths
of degradation associated with the nineteenth century. Possibly
also the eighteenth-century craze for re-fronting town buildings
removed some of the worst vulgarities. Generally speaking,
Elizabethan building was still based on Gothic principles, and
where ornament was slight the result was excellent, as (e.g.) at
Chastleton, Oxfordshire, the Wiltshire group e.g. Boyton and